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SELECT TALES. 


* THE BRIDE OF THE WEST. 


“My dear Atterley, yau little know the strength of Woman’s 
love!” —Voyage to the Moon. 


The funeral mounds, which are profusely scatter- 
ed over, cannot have failed to excite the attention of 
the least obsetvant. They are generally found upon 
-the beautifil levels which lie along the borders of 
‘streams every where intersecting a region, once the 
undisputed dominion of the free born Indian. Now, 
alias! ‘they exhibit no vestige of his race, save only 
these green and solitary monuments, at once the ev- 
idence of his power and instability. How many no- 
ble, how many generous, how many gentle and affec- 
tionate hearts, lie sleepinghere! ‘The warrior, whose 
daring deeds once struck terror to the soul of the in- 
yader—the maiden, whose guileless bosom acknow]l- 
edged no monitor, bat the impulse of her innocent 
heact—the matron, whose hospitality warmed and 
' cherished the unfeeling men, even now prepared for 
crime and violence; and infant innocence, heedlessly 
sporting with the glittering instruments of undistin- 
guished slaughter. 

It is about forty years since asurveyor of the ‘‘Nat- 
ches District” was employed to ecmpromise the dif- 
ferences existing between two wealthy individuals, 
by re-surveying a large body of lands, the lines of 
which conflicted, and occasioned much discord inthe 
neighbourhood. These lands embraced a large pro- 
portion of the fertile plains watered by Second Creek, 
nce a3 highly esteemed by the aboriginal, asat this 
day by their civilized proprietors. During the pro- 
gress of the survey, the course passed over a mound, 
sunilar in form to those ordinarily seen, but of very 
small dimensions. [t was encircled by trees, so dis- 
posed as to preclude the supposition of the arrange- 
went having been the result of accident; and in its 
centre, carried almost to a point, grew a magnificent 
oak, and its branches shaded the entire circumfer- 
ence. 

It was erected at one extremity of a peninsula, 
formedby the meanders of a creek: and the spot was 
so retired, calm and beautiful, that the steps of the 
party were arrested, and they stopped there for re- 
pose and refreshment. 

The eye of the practised surveyor, is extremely 
acute, and after some examination, he remarked to 
nis Companions, that the earth must have been raised 
“to identify an important corner.” 

“Tf!” said he, “it had been larger, 1 should have 
pronounced it a burying plage; but the Indians did'nt 
do these matters in so small @ way; they were never 
known to be too fond of diggime, and so, as fast as 
they were killed off, they . in layers, you 
see, until the height hecamé tressing; and then 
they began another. This little hill would hardly 
hold a pair.” 

“Tt can't be a Spanish corner,” said one of his com- 
panions, “for this oak grew here long before a Span- 
lard ever trod the soil; its size speaks for it; it is at 
least a hundred years old; and more than all, it is a 
planted tree.” 

“Aye, aye,” rejoined the surveyor, “but it may 
have been set here in French times.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the third, “the Frerchmen, God 
knows, took as little poias about lines, as their copper 
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ches were the cooks and bottle washers for Mounseer 
—and the fattest turkey, the best quarter of venison, 
and the first choice of women, always fell to number 


one. 
“Spanish or French,” now triumphantly shouted 
the surveyor, “here is the mark.” 

His companions went to the tree, and though they 
examined with interested eyes, they could not discov- 
er what professional acumen so clearly distinguished, 


z 


and eagerly pointed out. Axe-men, nevertheless, 
were called, and the tree was felled; on splitting it, 
they discovered, almost in the centre, and as distinct 
as if just carved there, the rude representation of a 
cross. 

At this document, the man of the compass was ex- 
cessively puzzled, and finally relinquished all hopes 
of unravelling the mystery; observing, “itis ne cor- 
ner,” and added very gravely, (though it be 
ed, not with a construction which might attagh,} “the 
cross was never a surveyor’s mark.” ™ 

The party then abandoned further investigations 
Since that time, well authenticated tradition has de- 
tailed the history of the oak, and the mound on which 
it grew. It was calculated, as our friend, the umpire 
remarked, only for “‘a pair;” and a hapless pair were 
they, that Jay in that green and silent valley. 

he close of the seventeenth century, found the 
adventurous Frenchmen who penetrated the wilder- 
ness of the Mississippi, in great favour with the Nat- 
chez nation. The politeness, so proverbial, of this 
versatile people, and the ease with which they assim- 
ilate themselves tothe habits of those among whom 
they may be thrown, give them advantages amon 
savage tribes overall other nations. Ae relates to 
the unfortunate Natchez, the French did not proper- 
ly appreciate their motives, and the honest effusions 
of native benevolence, were attributed to duplicity or 
cowardice. I[t is not intended here, to detail the 
wrongs of that race, who were distinguished, above 
every other, within the limits of Northern America, 
forthe refinement of their manners, the gentleness 
of their disposition, the chivalric character of their 


courage, and the unsuspecting hospitality, which. re- 
sulted from this felicitous combination of moral vir- 
tues. Itis sufficient, in the progress of our story, to 
recall to the reader, the unsparing acts of insults and 
oppression, which latterly characterized the French, 
and the vindictive spirit which the Indian, driven to 
desperation, would naturally exhibit. 


A young man whose father bore a commission in 
the service of the French king, had accompanied him 
to America, at a period when the best. intelligence 
existed between the natives and the emigrant stran- 
gers. The youth, though scarcely seventeen, was 
possessed of sound judgment, uncommon talents, and 
a most noble and ingenuous disposition. His form, 
where every manly grace seemed springing into ma- 
turity, contained a heart replete with every virtue.— 
His mind had been seduously cultivated; and though 
withdrawn at au early age, from the discipline of the 
schools, he was deeply imbued with the love of liter- 
ature, and the thirst after knowledge; and his whole 
character presented a bright contrast to the reckless 
Spirits by which he was surrounded. ; 


gaged in all their pursuits, and indulged in their pas- 
times; no difficul:y subdued his enterprize, no danger 
repelled hisintrepidity. The hunter extolled the keen- 
ness of his glance, and the fleetness of his, foot; the 
warrior regarded with admiration the caliness of his 
courage and his disregard of danger. Mild and en- 
gaging in his manners, the children thronged tumult- 
uously around him; and in their artless affection, they 
named him “the good Frenchman.” He climbed the 
trees for the grape and the peccon, distributed among 
them the simple ornaments which they admired; ga- 
theréd wild flowers for their hair, and selected for 
them the most beautiful feathers from the plumage of 
the Heron and the Flamingo. But, beyond the mere 
desire of pleasing, he wag anxious to attain a nobler 
end; that of being uscful; and he instructed this do- 
cile people, so far as they fel! in his influence, in those 
domestic arts which were likely to prove beneficia). 
"Po the elder he taught agriculture, and such occupa- 
tions as best suited their capacities; to the younger, 
the literature of his native land; holding out to all, in 
sags grandeur and snbiimity, the bright promises of 
that religion, which influenced his own actions and 
exalted his virtueg. 

Among the pupils‘of St. Pierre, was the daughter 
of a chief’, in whose family he maintained the most 
friendly intercourse. She was, at this period, but 
twelve years of age; and‘stil),iv bis estimation, as 
well as in fact, a child. She histened with delight 
to his instructions, and her confiding disposition won 
upon his affections, while her expanding intellect pro- 
mised the most complete success in the cultivation of 
her mind. This result became daily more evident; 
his exertions were redoubled; and in the lapse of four 
years, the native sagacity and vigorous intellect. of 
the interesting Natchez, refined and invigorated by 
useful knuwledge, shone forth in intellectual beauty. 

She was named in the figurative language of her 
race. “The Morning Star.” St. Pierre, in playful- 
ness. and for the sake of brevity, called lier Etoile. 

They had now become inseparable; they walked to- 
gether through the boundless foreste, which bloomed 
around them, together they trod the margin of that 
stream, whose living waters, even at this early day, 


bore upon their bosom the soft voice of melody, and 
which now, in the delicious calm of a summer sunset, 
or beneath the cloudlesséerenity of a mellow moon, are 
unsurpassed in brightness; together they admired the 
sublime works of the Creator; distant. and resplend- 
ent worlds, wheeling, in their immensity, their silent 
majesty and unapproachable magnificence; and to- 
gether they knelt m_ adoration of the Almighty Au- 
thor, amidst the stupendous works of his own hands 
and the evidences of his omnipotence. aT 

It is unnecessary to add, that hearts thus in unison, 
had imbibed other sentiments than those which char- 
acterized their earlier intercourse; or, that the en- 
thusiasm of the instructor, and the emotation of the 
pupil, had been exchanged for mutual admiration, and 
deep and ardent affection. 

Atthe age of twenty-one, manly grace sat en- 
shrined in the peerless 


form of the ingenious youth; 
and sixteen eummers had unfolded the 
matured the attractions of her, whom he now love 


ld beside. 
of parralit®, the encroachments 


of the French had reached a point which became in- 


On his arrival among the Natchez, his kindness 
and suavity speedily rendered hima favorite. Heen- 


tolerable to the Natchez; and €¥ery circumstance, 
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St. Pierre had witnessed these indications with re- 
gret, and observed the approach of the storm which 
wag soon to burst in resiatless fury. 

The chief, who had regarded the intimacy of his 
daughter and the christian youth with the indifference 
of a savage, Was unsuspicious of the sympathy which 
united their hearts; he told them, nevertheless, that 
all intercourse must now cease; to St. Pierre, he de- 
clared that faith and truce with his nation was at an 
end; that when they again met, it must be as enemies, 
and in battle; for the Natchez warriors were sworn 
to immutable and deadly hate. Finally he warned 
him, as he regarded his safety, to return again across 
the great lake, over which his.nation had come to 

the distress and ruin of an unoffending people. Ar- 

uments were lost on the inexorable warrior. St. 
Bierre plead with the most impassioned eloquence, of- 
fering to mediate between the exasperated parties, 
and to effect a firm and lasting compact; but all was 
in vain; the vow had been registered in the temple of 
the Sun, and was irrevocable. 

Driven almost to despair, the unhapyy lovers at 
length confessed the nature of their attachment; but 
the glance which met the submissive look of the trem- 
bling gir), too plainly indicated high displeasure. The 
chief upbraided her as unworthy of her lineage, and 
of her nation, who could consent to mingle her blood 
with the enemies of her race; he spurned the idea 
with scorn, and assured her that she was destined to 
an alliance witha warrior of herowntribe. He then 
turned, once more, to St. Pierre, and advised him to 
shun impending danger. This sentence, the lovers 
knew. was irreversible. They contrived, howevens 
to take a hasty leave, to agree upon a place foram 
interview, should opportunity permit; renewed their 
pledges of unalterable affection, and determined to 
wait patiently for more auspicious days. 

Many elapsed; and the obstacles presented to a 
meeting, by the distance of the French encampment, 
and the increased vigilance of the hostile parties, 
were almost insurmountable. Circumstances now 
transpired, however, which rendered action indispen- 
sable, without regard to consequences. Etoile was 
informed by her Ether; that the period for her mar- 
riage was fixed, and that the young and brave of the 
nation, were to signalize the occasion by a grand hun- 
ting party. 

Without betraying the emotions which rent her 
soul, she seemed to acquiesce in the wishes of her 
father; determined, nevertheless, to avoid, at all ha- 
zards, a fate more awful than death. 

By the promise of a great reward, she induced a 
young Indian to bind himself to her service. She 
intrusted him to proceed by night to the French en- 
campment, cautiously to approach the chain of the 
sentinels, and to send an arrow which she had pre- 
pared, within the lines. T’o itshe attached a small 
piece of paper,on which was inscribed in emblemat- 
ic characters, the intelligence she was desirous of 
communicating. She assured St. Pierre that unless 
their escape Was speedily accomplished, her doom was 
sealed, for that the next week was appointed for her 
marriage; she further informed him that, at the rising 
of the moon on that evening she would meet him at 
a place designated, and fly with him from scenes 
which to them both, were fraught with peril. This 
communication being firmly fixed on the arrow, the 
messenger was despatched; and he faithfully perform- 
ed his engagement. 

The missile was picked up in the , : 
of the soldiers. The novelty of the af 
some curiosity, but no suspicion; and the “Indian pic- 
ture,” as it was called, circulated among the officers 
until it fell into the hands of St. Pierre. To him it 
presented no mystery; and he speedily and joyful 
prepared to obey its requisitions. The eveniaa ‘as 
at length arrived—Etoile appeared calm and 

happy: Arrayed in the picturesque costume of her 
nation, heightened in effect by her own exquisite 
taste, she never looked more . beautiful or seemed 


more tranquil. Suspicion was thus disarmed, and 
she was left to the exercise of her own inclination. 
The young warriors had accompanied their com 
panion, whose singular good fortune was that day to 
have been complete, in possession of the most love- 
ly maiden of her tribe, upon the expedition which 
her father had represented to her as one of hunting, 
in honor of her nuptials; the party was to return in 
the evening, and the marriage to be solemnized amidst 
general rejoicing. Towards the close of the day, 
Etoile wandered off, as if accidentally, from her un- 
suspecting companions, and a few hourgybrought her 
tothe place of meeting. The anxious St. Pierre 


had anticipated her, and they were once more in each 
others arms.. No time was now togbe lost; the ni 
was advancing and they knew that hemabseng . 
soon be discovered. They determined, — 
turn their steps towards the French quarters, to re- 
main for present safety, and @intil opportunity should 
enable tlem to feach a port whence they might em- 
bark for Europe. 

But what a scene awaitedithem! They were sur- 
prised, on their arrival at the lines, to find their ap- 
proach unobstructed; the challenge of the sentinel 
was not heard, and the solitude of the desert, and a 
smouldering heap of ruins, were alone there, to in- 
dicate the fate which had overwhelmedthat unhappy 
garrison. So secret had been the plan of the Nat- 
chez, and so fatal their expedition, which, under the 
disguise of a hunting party, was intended against the 
French, that they fell.wpon them at sunset, totally 
unprepared for so daring a design, and massacred 
themtoaman. This wasthe chase which was to 
honor the marriage of a warrior’s daughter, and was 
emphatically called by the Indians, “The hunt of the 
French dogs.” 


The onset was made and the catastrophe accom- 


plished during the time taken by St. Pierre and Etoile 


ingeeehing the spot appointed for their meeting. To 
Geeempe their sensations at the spectacle they now 
encountered, is not in the power of language; but 
danger pressed so sharply upon them, that time was 
not offered for lamentation and fruitiess regret; their 
only hope was now to elude the pursuit, which they 
knew must speedily be instituted. 

At the distance of thirty miles, on the route tothe 
next French post, there lived, in complete safety and 
seclusion, a venerable priest of the Roman Catholic 
order; he had retired from the shameless depravity 
and irreligion which latterly degraded the French, 
and living in solitude, and undisturbed by the Indians 
who respected him for his humanity, devoted his days 
to prayer and contemplation. 

To the hospitality of this holy man, they therefore 
determined to commit themselves; to solicit his ser- 
vices in solemnizing their marriage, and thence, to 
pursue their course to the sea-board and to sail to 
France. 

In the prosecution of these intentions, they com- 
mitted themselves to the dangers of the wilderness, 
and on the following evening reached the dwelling of 
the religieuse. He received them with the utmost 
tenderness, and listened to their mournful story, and 
the sad fate of his countrymen, with undissembled 
grief; but well knowing the vigilance and untiring 
perseverance of the Indians, the good priest urged 
them to prosecute their journey without the least de- 
lay. He first confirmed their vows in the holy sacra- 
ment of marriage, and pronounced their indissoluble 
union. A hasty repast was prepared by their host, 
a blessing pronounced, and again they recommenced 
their pilgrimage. 

The moon rose once more in cloudless majesty, 
seemed by the cold serenity which sat upon her 
changeless disk, to mock the thousand emotions which 
alternately agitated the wanderers; but onthe ensu- 
ing morning, the sun shone out in splendour; the for- 
est resounded with the gush of music, and their spir- 
its seemed to re-act under the vivifying beauties of 
the coming day. Wearied, neveriheless, by exer- 
tion, which had been almost unremitted, and trusting 
that pursuit had been relinquished, they now sought 
the repose, which exhausted nature had imperiously 
demanded. The sun had already passed the zenith, 
before the wearied youth awoke from the false vis- 
ions which transported him, with that beloved one, 


to homeand kindred, far from persecution and dan- 
ger, among the green hills and sunny glades of his 
own vine-clad land. Springing up, and regarding 
for amoment the slumberer by his side, lying there 
in her innocence and beauty, he most unwillingly dis - 
persed the fair visions which seemed to impart to her 
repose unbroken serenity 

They now arose; thg@m™yening was delightful; the 
heavens were unobs@aummmmy a cloud,and a balmy 
and refreshing begaaummmmthe prospect of approach- 


ingwaafety, inspiréd with new hope. 
-chension, tha 


allayed, was not ban- 
ed from their minG#iuame anxious and vigilant 
. Pierre, had within the act. 
Our, as if in the aftitimegemistening; he climbed a 
tree to the Granen, and then descending, 
pressed his earto the earth; but at length resumed 
his composure. , 

“My fears are groundless,” said he, “it is but the 
moaning of the forest wind.” 

‘But hark! again! pshaw! it is the cry of the welt; 
he is early on the chase; some straggling deer has 
passed his den, and the savage is roused by the scent 
of blood.” 

And now, at shorter intervals, there came upon 
the breeze, low and broken, but unmelodious tones, 
like the closing ring of a distant guitar, or the part- 
ing wail of an Molian harp, now for a moment paus- 
ing, as if in doubt and perplexity, and again breaking 
forth in the ecstacy of triumph. The strain came 
booming on; the deep notes swelled out into their ful!- 
est scope, and pealed sullenly through the surround- 
ing hills. 

“It is not the cry of a wolf,” resumed the atten- 
tive St. Pierre; “ nor yet the yell of the panther and 
dogs. There are none in this wilderness.” 

The wild music now opening from the highlands, 
feli coldly on the heart of the terrified girl; for it was 
beyond a doubt, that a fate unerring as death, hung 
like destiny on their footsteps. 

‘It is the bay of Sanglant,” she exclaimed in ago- 
ny, “‘we are lost, forever lost! My father’s blood- 
hound is out, and when his cry is on the wind, faith 
herself may resign all hope.” 

Her words proved too true. The Indians, unex- 
pectedly bafiled by the stratagems of the fugitives, 
had well nigh abandoned pursuit. At this juncture, 
it was fatally proposed to despatch a runner for the fa- 
vorite dog of the chief. He was of a stock well 
known in the cruel history of the early emigrants to 
Cuba; celebrated for staunchness and indubitabie 
courage; for great vigour, incredible powers of scent, 
and of matchless endurance in the chase. . His sa- 
gacity in this instance, had not been so highly appre- 
ciated, and his cry was hailed by the pursuers, with 
a shout of savage exultation. 

St. Pierre, convinced that fight or resistance was 
alike unavailing, submitted in silence and unshaken 
fortitude; but his disconsolate companion, overcome 
by the various emotions which so rapidly agitated her 
bosom; sank helplessly into the arms of her husband; 
and thus they were taken captives by the triumphant 
Indians. 

The prisoners were reconducted to the village.— 
The good father who well knew the fate which await- 
ed St. Pierre, accompanied the party in order to afford 
him those consolations which christianity always con- 
fers in mortal extremity. 

In a solemn council of the nation, the unfortunate 
Frenchman was condemned to the stake, amidst the 
lamentations of the women and the heart-rending 
cries of the children; to all of whom he was endear- 
ed by a thousand tg@mer recollections. The prelim- 
inaries to such an ution, are too well known to — 
require repetition; they are such at least, as humanity 
shrinks from contemplating. 

The hour at length arrived, and the victim, serene 
and undismayed, was bound to the stake. Over Ins 
head hung an image of the sun; as if the sacrifice 
then to be offered, was to prove acceptable to that 
divinity; perhaps in derision of the holy faith of the 
sufferer. 

In many circles of great height, increasing from 
the centre, were disposed the combustibles destined 
to terminate this tragedy, 


The wife too, was there; and she viewed the prep- 


equivocally shewed, that opportunity alone was wan- | | 
ting, to bring down retributive vengeance on the ag- || 
gressors. Intercourse had gradually declined; mis- || | 
trust took possession of the minds of the French, | | 
and they resumed, at least in appearance, order and | | 
military discipline. 
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arations with the 
ent spectator. 


ras urged; forshe knew the 
attired in her bridal dress, dis- 
posed with the utmost elegance; at her girdle, almost 

concealed by the folds of her tunic, hung a small 

hatchet; and folded to her bosom, she bore a beautiful 

| silver cross, presented by her husband in days of peace 
and happiness. ‘Through the top of it was bored a 
amall hole. in which was inserted a strong and sharp 
: Little regard was paid 
to her, in the engrossing interest which attracted all 
he pile, now bursting into a blaze; and the 
d flame wreathed up into wild and fearful 
eddies. Etoile, at this moment, sprang forward into 
the line of fire, which repelled the near approach of 


hopeless. 


bone, either of fish or fowl. 


eyes tot 
smoke an 


the executioners. 


‘“f come, I come, my love!” she exclaimed; I am 
forever thine; neither the cruelty of man, nor the 
terrors of death, shall sever us; the emblem under 
which we die, assures us of another and a happier 


home.” 


At the same instant, she struck the image of the 
sun from the stake; and with one blow of her hatch- 
et, planted the cross in its place; then embracing the 
form of her husband, she yielded up her noble spirit. 

The aged priest collected their ashes, raised the 
mound in which they were deposited, and encircled 

it with the most lovely trees of the forest. 
’ ted in its centre the oak which has been described, 
and engraved upon it the sign of the cross; a simple 
memorial of christian faith and mortal suffering. 


calm and steady eye of an indiffer-| 
Not a tear escaped her; not an inter- | 


m to be vain and | 


He plan- 


THE INQUISITIVE GENTLEMAN. 

One of the most remarkable instances that I know 
of thit generally false theory, “the ruling passion,” 
is my worthy friend Samuel Lynx, Esq. ot Lynx Hall, 
in this country—commonly called the Inquisitive 
Gentleman. Never was cognomen better bestowed. 
Curiosity is, indeed, the master principle of his mind, 
the life-blood of his existance, the main spring of ev- 


ery movement. 


ings for many generations. 


mation. 


and card, pull the 
pictures from the walls, 


doing the right thing. 


Mr. Lynx is an old bachelor of large furtune and 
ancient family;—the Lynx's of Lynx Hall have amus- 
ed themselves with overlooking their neighbour's do- 
He is tall, but loses 
j something of his height by a constant habit of stoop- 

ing; he carries his head projecting before his body— 

like one who has just proposed a question, and is 

bending foward to receive an answer. 

asked in his presence, what his featuresindicated, re- 

plied with equal truth and politeness—a most inquir- 

ing mind. cock-up of the nose, which seems 

from the expansion and movement of the nostrils to 

be snuffing up intelligence, as a hound does the air of 

a dewy morning, when the scent lies well; the draw 

down of the half open mouth gaping fur news; the 

erected chin, the wrinkled forehead, the little eager 

sparkling eyes, half shut, yet ful! of curious meaning; 

the stroug red eye brows, protraded like a cat’s 

whikers or a snail’s horns; feelers, which actually 

’ seem sentient; every line and lineament of that re- 

markable physiognomy betraysa craving for infor- 

He is exceedingly short-sighted; and that 
defect, also, although, on the first blush of the busi- 
ness, it might seem a disadvantage; conduces materi- 
ally to the great purpose of his existance—the knowl- 
edge of other people’s affairs. Shclered by that in- 
Ormity, “our curious iinpertinent” can stare at things 
and persons through his glasses, in a manner which 
even he would hardly venture with bare eyes. He 
can peep and pry, and feeland handle with an eflron- 
tery, never equalled by af unspectaciled man. He 
can ask the name and parentage of every body in 
company, toss over every book, examine every note 
flowers from their vases, take the 
the embroidery from your 
work-box, and the shawl off your back; and all with 
the most provoking composure, and just as if he was 


A lady being 


q The propensity seems to have been born with him. 


He pants after 


secrets, just as magpies thieve, and 


monkeys break ching by instinct. His nurse re 

ports 
him that he came peeping into the world; that his 
very Cries were interrogative, and his experiments 
in physics $0 many and go dangerous, that before he 
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was four years old, she wes fain to tie his hands be- 
hind him; and to lock him into a dark closet to keep 
him out of harm’s way, chiefly moved thereto by his 
ripping open his own bea to see what it was made of, 
and throwing her best gown into the fire to try if silk 
would burn. Then he was sent to school, a prepar- 
atory school, and very soon sent home again for in- 
corrigible mischief. Then a private tutor undertook 
to instruct him, on the interrogative system, which 
in his case, was obliged to be reversed, he asking the 
questions, and his tutor delivering the responses—a 
cast of thedidactic drama. Then he went to college; 
then sallied forth to ask his way over Europe; then 
came back to fix on his paternal estate at Lynx Hall, 
| where, except ocgasional short absences, he hath so- | 


journed ever since, signalizing himself at every stage || 


|of @xistance, from childhood to youth, from youth to 
‘manhood, from manhood to age, by the most lively 
and persevering curiosity, and by no other quality 
under Heaven. 

If he had been so entirely devoid of ambition, I 
think that he might have attained to eminence in 
some smaller science, and have given and received a 
name froma new moss, or an undiscovered butterfly. 
His keenness and sagacity would also have told well 
in antiquarian researches, particularly in any of the 
standing riddles of history, the Gowrie conspiracy 
for instance, or the guilt of Queen Mary, respecting 
which men may inquire and puzzle themselves from 
the first of January to the last of December, without 
coming at all nearer to the solution. But he has no 
great pleasure in literature of any sort. . Even the 
ireal parentage of the Waverly novels, although no- 
| thing in the shape of a question comes amiss to him, 
,did not interest him quite so muchas might be expect- 
ed; because perhaps it was so generally interesting. 
He prefe s the “Byways to the Highways” of litera- 
ture. ‘he secrets of which every one talks, are 
hardly, in his mind, ‘‘secrets worth knowinge’” 

Besides mere quiet guessing is not aétive enough 
for his stirring and searching faculty. He delights 
in the difficuit, the inaccessible, the hidden, the ob- 
scure. A forbidden place is his paradise; a board an- 
Mounciag “steel traps and spring guns” will draw 
lim over a wall twelve feet high; he would undoubt- 
edly have entered Bluebeard’s closet, although cer- 
tain to share the fate of his wives; and has had seri- 
ous thoughts of visiting Constantinople, just to in- 
dulge his taste by stealing a glimpse of the secluded 
beauties of the Seraglio—an adventure which would 
probably have had no very fortunate termination.— 
indeed, our motern peeping has encountered 
several mishaps at home in the course of his lon 
search after knowledge; and has generally had the 
very great aggravation of being altogether unpitied. 
Once, as he was taking a morui: g ride, in trying to 
look over a wall alittle higher than his head, he rais- 
ed himself in his saddle, aad the sagacious quadruped, 
his grey poney, an animal of the most accommoda.- 
ting and congenial spirit, having been for that day, 
discarded in favour of a younger, gayer, less inquisi- 
tive and Jess patient steed, the new beast sprang on 
and left‘him sprawling. Once when, in imitation of 
Ranger, he had perched himself on the topmost round 
of a ladder, ». hich he found placed beneath a window 
in Upper Berkley street, he lost his balance. and was 
pitched suddenly in through the sash, to the unspeak- 
able consternation of the house-maid who was rubbing 
the panes within side. Once he was tossed into an 
open carriage, full of ladies, as he stood up to look at 
them from the box*of a stage coach. And once he 
got a grevious knock from a chimney sweeper, as he 
poked his head into the chimney to watch his opera- 
tions. He had been blown up bya rockct; carried 
away in the strings of a balloon; all but drowned in a 
diving bell; lost a finger in a mashing mill; and bro- 
ken a great toe by drawing a lead pincushion off a 
work-table. N. B. The last mentioned exptoit 
spoilt my worthy old friend, Miss Sawaway, a beau- 
titul piece of fine netting, “worth,” as she pathetical 
ly remarked, ‘ta thousand toes.” 

These are only a few of the bodily mischiefs that 
have befallen poor Mr. Lynx. ‘The moral scrapes 
into which his unlucky propensi'y haa brought him, 
are past all count. In his youth, although so little 


interrogatory which is emphatically called “popping 
the question,” ig actually the only question that he 
has never popped—in his youth he was very near 
drawn into wedlock by the sedulous attention which 
he paid to a young lady, whom he suspected of carry- 
ing ona clandestine correspondence. The mother 
scolded; the father stormed; the brother talked of 
satisfaction; and poor Mr. Lynx, who is as pacific 
asa quaker; must certainly have been married, hed 
not the fair nymph eloped to Gretna Green, the day 
before that appointed for the nuptials. So he got off 
for the fright. He had undergone at least twenty 
challenges for different sorts of impertinences; hath 
had his ears boxed and his nose pulled; hath been 
| knocked down and horse whipped; all of which casual- 
ties he bears with an exemplary patience. He has 
been mistaken for a thief, a bailiff, and a spy, abroad 
and at home; and once, on the Sussex coast, was so 
inquisitive respecting the moon, and the tide, and the 
free trade, that he was taken at one and the same 
time, by the different parties, for a smuggler and a 
revenue officer, and narrowly escaped being ehvt in 
the one capacity, and hanged in the other. 

The evils which he inflicts bears a tolerably fai: 
proportion to those which he endures. He is simply 
the most disagreeable man that lives. There is a 
curious infelicity about him which carries him straight 
to the wrong point. If there be such a thing as a 
sore subject, he is sure to press on it, to question a 
parvenu on his pedigree, a condemned author on 
his tragedy, and an old maidon her age. Besides 
these iniquities, his want of sympathy is so open and 
undisguised, that the most loquacious egotist loses 
the pleasure of talking of himself in the evident ab- 
sence of all feeling or interest on the part of the 
hearer. His conversation is always more like 4 ju- 
dicial examination than any species of social inter- 
course, and often like the worst sort of examination 
—cross questioning. He demands, like a secretary 
to the inquisition, and you answer (for you must an- 
swer) like a prisoner on the rack. Then the man ie 
so mischievons! He rattles old china, marches over 
flower-beds, and paws Irling’s Jace. The people at 
museums and exhibitions dread th@sight of him.— 
He cannot keep his hands from moths and humming 
birds; and once poked up a rattle snake to discover 
whether the joints of the tail did actually produce the 
sound from which it derives ite name; by which attack 
that pugnacious reptile was excited to such wrath 
that the ladies fel} into hysterics. He nearly demo!- 
ished the invisible girl by too rough an inquiry into 
her existance, and got. turned out of the automaton 
chess player's territories, in consequence of an as- 
sault which hecommitted on that ingenious piece of 
mechanism. To do Mr. Lynx. ustice,] must admit 
that he sometimes does a little good for all this harin. 
He has, by design or accident, in the ordinary exer- 
cise of his vocation, hindered two or three duels, pre- 
vented a good deal of poaching and pilfering, and 
even saved his own house, and the houses of his 
neighbours from divers burglaries, his vigilance being 
at least, aa useful, in that way, as 8 watchman or an 
alarm bell. 

He makes but a small use of his intelligence, how- 
ever come by, which is perhaps occasioned by a dis- 
tinctive difference ofsex. A woman only half as cu- 
rious would be prodigal of information—a spendthrift 
of news. Mr. Lyuox hoards his like a miser. Pos- 
session is hisidol. If I knew any thing which I par- 
ticularly wished the world not to know, I should cer- 
tainly tell it to him at once. A secret with him, is 
as safe as money in the banks: the only peril hes mn 
the ardor of hig pursuit. Ome reason for his great 
discreticn seems to me, tobe his total incapacity of 
speech—in any other than the interrogative noo’. — 
His very tone is set to thatkey. I doubt if he can 
drop his voice at the end of a sentence, oF knows the 
meaning of a full stop. Who? Ww Baty When- 
Where? How? are his catch words: and Eh: his only 
interjection. Children and poor por and all awk- 
ward persons who like to be talked to, and to talk 
again, but do not very well understand how to ta 
about it, delight in Mr. Lynx’s notice. His catec 
icakmode of conversation evchants them, y 
as he is ot a liberal turn, and has generally some toose 


amorous, that I have reason to think, the tormidable 


silver in hia pocket, to bestow on 8 good answerer. 
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To be sure, the rapidity of his questions sometimes 
little incommodes our country dames; who when fair- 
ly set in to 4 narrative of grievances do not care to be 
interrupted, but the honour of telling their histories 
and the histories of all their neighbours to a gentle- 
man, makes ample amends, for this little alloy. They 
are the only class who can endure his society, and he 
returns the compliment by shewing a very decided 
preference for theirs. The obscure has a very re- 
markable charm for him. To enjoy it in perfection, 
he will often repair tosome great manufacturing 
town where he is wholly unknown, and deposit him- 
selfin some sudurb or lodging in a new built row, 
with poplars before the door, when inviting his land- 
Jady to make tea for him, he gains, by aid of that ge- 
nial beverage, an insight into all the loves and ha- 
treds, “kitchen cabals and nursery mishaps,” ina 
word all the scandal in town. Then he is happy.— 

Travelling is much to his taste; as are also stage- 
coaches, and steam packets, and diligencies, and gen- 
erally all places where people meet and talk, especi- 
ally an inn, which is capital questioning ground; and 
safer than most others. There is a license, a liber- 
ty, a freedom in the very name. and besides people 
do not stay long enough to be affronted. He sp-nds 
a good deal of his time in these privileged abodes, 
and is well known as the inqnisitive gentleman, on 
most of the great roads, although his seat at Lynx 
Hall is undoubtedly his principal residence. It is 
most commodiously situated, on a fine eminence over- 
looking three countries: he spends most of his time 
in a sort of observatory, which he has built on a ris- 
ing ground, at the edge of the Park; where he has 
mounted a telescope, by means of which he not only 
commands allthe lanes and by-paths in the neigh- 
bourhood, but is enabled to keep a good look out on 
the great northern road, two miles off, to oversee the 
stage coaches, and keep an eye onthe mail. The 
manor lies in two parishes—another stroke of good 
fortune!—since the gossipping of both villages seems 
to belong to himof territorial right. Vestries, work- 
houses, schools—all are legitimate ground of inquiry. 
Besides, his long intimate acquaintance with the 
neighbourhood, isan inestimable advantage to a man 
of his turn of tmifid, and supplies, by detail and mi- 
nuteness, what might be wanting in variety and roy- 
elty. He knows every man, woman and child—hog, 
cow, pig, and dog, within half a dozen miles; and has 
a royal faculty of not forgetting, so that he has al- 
ways plenty of matter for questions, and most of the 
— being his tenants, answer him quickly. He 
used— 

As [ live, here he is! just alighting from the grey 
poney, asking old Dame Wheeler, what makes her 
lame on one side, and little Jemmy White, why his 
jacket Is ragged on the other—bawling to both, 
Dame Wheeler is deaf, and Jemmhy stupid; she is an- 
swering atcross purposes, and he staring, with his 
mouth open, and not answering at all, and Mr. Lynx 
1S pouring questiod on gnestion, as fast as rain drops 
ina thunder shower. Well, ? mast put away my 
desk and my papers, especially éhis, for I should not 
quite like him to have the first benefit of the true and 
faithful likeness, which I have been sketching—I 
must put it away—folding and sealing will hardly do 
for though don’t think—[ can scarcely imagine. 
that he would actually break open a sealed packet— 
yet man is frail! Ihave a regard for.my old friend, 
and will not put him in the way of temptation. 


Miss Milford 


[ By Urs. Holley.) 

The sun rose in all the brightness and intense he 
rai region. Ft wasa dead calm. Not a bre 
the suriace of the sea, or fanned the "burnin 
terer. ‘Tne writer of this article whostill lay insilent anguish 
a speechless spectator of the scene, expected, while aaa ish, 
of any thing but distress, to be the next victim, and - 
‘ag at times, even all sense of suffering in the woma tal feet: 

anish feel- 


atof a tropi- 
ath of air skimmed 
ig brow of the suf- 


| terpret the last accents of his dving parent. Allthis she heard 


without sense enough to req est to be carried to the spot, or 
to realize that it meant death. When the groans and spasms 
had ceased, it seemed to be only a release from pain. and a 
temporary sleep. _\ hen all was hushed, and the report of pis- 
tols, and the fumes of burning tar announced the fatal issue, 
trusting in that Divine being, into whose presence she expect- 
ed soon to be ushered, believing, as far as reflection had exer- 
cise, that the separation was but for a little space, she heard, 
with the firmness of despair, and with silent awe, the parting 
waters receive the scarce breathless form of him who had heen 
her pride and her boast, as he had been the admiration of all 
to whom he was known—his winding-sheet a cloak, his grave, 
the wide ocean, his monument the everlasting Tortugas—all 
this she heard—and lives. 

STANZAS. 

We are hastening on—we are hastening on, 
To the sleep of the years, that are banished and gone, 
Te the voiceless chambers that lie beneath,—— 
Tothe silent halls of darkness and deatn! 


Like the instant flashing—-the fitful light 

Of the passing meteors in their flight; 

Like the sunset hues of the summer's eve, 

Like the forms that in fancy’s loom we weave, 

Like the flowers that blush at the opening day, 

We are blushing, and blooming, and fading away! 
Through life’s checkered mazes of joy and woe, 
Through the grief and the gloom of this vale below, 
With the fair and the brave, and the proud, and the just, 
We are hastening to dust! we are hastening to dust! 


Ye beautiful throng of the bright and fair, 
With your locks of glossy and golden hair, 
With your sparkling eyes, and their rays divine, 


EPHESts. 


So passeth away the glory of this world. 
Where is Diana’s temple?—where the shout 
Of many people, like the deep voic’d sea, 
“Great is the Ephesian Goddess"” 

—Scan the dust 

That gathers o’er thy feet—and point me out 
One glittering particle of: that proud dome, 
And those rich columns, gift of throned kings— 
Where is the altar, at whose costly shrine 
All Asia worshipp'd, in that idol’s praise 
Which fell from Jupiter? 

Thon canst not tell! 
World! do thy wonders pass away so soon? 

——Where art thou, Ephesus?—I hear a voice 
As from the hollow grave—“Go, search God's book, 
‘And when thou mark’st its fearful threat fulfill’d 
Upon these lifeless plains—look to thine heart, 
And see if aught doth rankle there, to tempt 
The Righteous Judge in sorrow’s night to shroud 
Thy “golden candlestick.”——If so, repent;-- 
Do the first works—to thy first love return— 
And on these ruins date thy deathless gain. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDESDAY, AUGUST 27, 1828. 


REPUTATION. 
Perhaps there never was a truer maxim uttered, than that 
which would estimate the character of the man, by the com- 


That languishing neam, or brilliantly shine; 

With yeur crimson lips, and their coral stain, 

As sweet as the wave-uttered songs of the main; 
With your formsthat before us and round us sweep, 
Like the phantoms that float in the realms of sleep;-- 
Midst hope, and joy, and faith, and trust, 

Ye are hastening to dust! ye are hastening to dust! 


Ye scoffiing tribes of the rich and proud, 
With your necks unbent and your knees unbowed; 
With your minion train of the mean and vile, 


ing, occasioned by the circumstance of there not b: in 

coat to perform the Inst sad offices of whe 

ite Agee ca of horror, of the solemn jooks of the 

and fro upon the deck, of a deathlike 

a little soft ¥oi Groans and half uttered sentences, and of 
‘Voice trying to sooth the last moments, and to in- 
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That crouch before you.and fawn and smile; 
With your spurning foot, and your threatening eye, 
That stagger the poor as they pass you by; 
With your menacing tones of wrath and pride, 
That frighten the fearful who wait at your side; 
With your smiles of scorn, and your frowns of hate; 
With your robes of gold, and your halls of state, 
With all your pomp, and power, and trust, 
Ye are hastening to dust! Ye are hastening to dust! 
[For the Philadelphia Album. | 
A SISTER’S LOVE 

There is no purer feeling kindled upon the altar of human 
affections, than a sister’s pure, uncontaminated love for her 
brother. It isunlike al) other affections; so disconnected with 
selfish sensuality; so femininein its developement; so dignified, 
and yet with all, so fond, so devoted. Nothing can alter it, no- 
thing can suppress it. The world may revolve, and its revolu- 
tions effect changes in the fortunes, in the character, and in the 
disposition of her brother, yet if he wants, whose hand will wo 
readily stretch out as that of his sister; and if his character is 
maligned, whose voice will so readily swellin his advocacy.--- 
Next to a mother's unquenchable love, a sister’s is pre-eminent. 
It rests so exclusively on the tie of consanguinity for its suste- 
nance; it is so wholly divested of passion, and springs from 
such a deep recess in the human bosom, that when a sister once 
fondly and deeply regards her brother, that affection ie blent 
with her existence, and the lamp that nourishes it expires only 
with that existence. In all the annals of crime it is considered 
something anomalous to find the hand of asister raised in an- 
ger against her brother, or her heart nurturing the seeds of ha- 
tred, envy, or revenge in regard tothat brother. In all the af- 
fections of woman there is a devotedness, and a depth which 
cannot be properly appreciated by man. In those regards 
where the passions are not at all accessary in increasing the 
strength of the affections, more sincere truth and pure feeling 
may be expected, than in such as aredependent upon each oth- 
er for their duration as well as their felicities. A sister's love, 
in this respect, is peculiarly remarkable. There is no selfish 
gratification jn its outpourings; it lives from the natural im- 
pulse,and personal charms are not in the slightest degree ne- 
cessary to its birth or duration, W. 


HYPOCRITICAL DEVOTION, 
A preacher, who kept a huxter’s shop, was heard one day to 
say to his shopmman, “John, have you watered the rum?” “Yes.” 
“Have you sanded the brown sugar?” “Yes.” “Have you 


wetted the tobacco?” “Yes.” “Then, like good christians 


let us go to prayers.” 


pany he keeps. It is the genuine index of character. He that 

that is ever found in the society of the virtvousand good—the 
intelligent and the great, derives from such associates, a por- 
tion of their good qualities, as well as a portion of their reputa- 
tion. Man is almost entirely an imitative being. and wil) as 
readily habituate himself, to take for his prototypes, eminence 
and virtue, as obscurity and vice. It is therefore that the 
young should be especially anxious in the formation of friend - 
ship, and in the selection of associates. Never aim tobe the 
most intellectual among your companions, that is, never make 
the selection in such wise, that you shall at the first be upper- 
most-—at the head of inferiors, imparting information and de- 
riving nothing of equivalent value in return. Ifonthe contra- 
ry you enter into an elevated state of society, however insig- 

nificent your station at the onset, a virtuous emulation would 
point out the highest seat of honour as an ultimate object, at- 
tainable only through enterprise, exertion and virtue. We are 
perfectly aware, that pleasure throws out many seductive Jures 
to the young aspirant of reputation, to win him from the path 
of honour, and from the ways of preferment. It reqnires 
either a disposition of muck stoicism, one of much phnloenphic 
temperament, or mental energies, more than ordinarily adapted 
to the ways of the world, to shut out all the fascinations of 
early life, from the young*and consequently unexperienced. 
Few men can throw aside the sensualities of a city like this, 
for the laborious pursuits of study, or the still more difficult at- 
tainment of an eminent and impeachable reputation. Yet 
early and exalted reputation, is a trersure to the young, far 
more preferable than affluence. tis a legacy to their children 
richer than gold, and far more conducive to happiness. Few 
men are conscious of their own capacities. They have never 
been in situations of imminent peril—it has never been neces- 
sary for them to develope the utmost strength of their inte|- 
lectual energies, and because their faculties have gone untask- 
ed, they are unknown and unappreciated. How little of Wash - 
ington’s glorious character would have been known, but for the 
momentous era in our history, which brought his energies into 
proper exhibition. Of this illustrious patriot, Fisher Ames 
observes “his great modesty and reserve, would have concealed 
his ta'ents, if great occasions had not called them forth; and 
jthen, as he never spoke from the affectation to shine, nor acted 

in any sinister motives, it is from their effects only, that we 
‘are to judge of their greatness and extent.” Yet the fame of 
Washington is of the most unmixed, purest, and lasting char- 
acter. It was notthe breath of momentary popularity, nor the 
insane rantings of notoriety, that enkindled it, but it is founded 
upon the purest motives, resulting in the most glorious conse- 

quences. Ames in bis character of Washington, likens him 

to Epaminon das, the brightest name of all antiquity, as being 


kindred in the purity and ardour of their patriotism. It is 
such examples as these we would hold up to youth as admira- 
ble prototypes, to imitate in struggling for the laurels uf repu- 
tation. An intimacy with the habits and manners of men. 
eminent for their virtues as delineated by the pen of a faithfu! 
historian, will not be less serviceable, than intercourse wit? 
reputable living individuals. When the memory becomes 
stored with virtuous traits of character, the judgment natur- 


jally reverts to the effects produced upon the history of the in- 
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dividual in a former age, and its dictations are made up accor- 

dingly. Channing whilst speaking of the intellectual quali- 
ities of Milton, traces much of their vigour, to the immeasur- 
able examples of vice and virtue, with which his intimate ac- 
quaintance with history furnished him. It is therefore that 
we reiterate, nothing has a greater influence upon the 
reputation of an/individual, than his associates. If a man’s 
mind is well versed in history, he will be better capable of se- 
lecting such society, as will advance his own standard of ca- 
pacity—he will see the motives of actions, and their results, 
and these will be as quicksands on the shores of destiny to be 
guarded against. Another criterion by which the reputation 
of a young man is often regulated, is the filial relation which 
exists between himself and his parents. We were especially 
pleased with some observations of Richard Dana upon this 
subject. He says, in other and more diffuse language, there 
is a beautiful integrity ofheart in the character of a respectful 
and affectionate son—particularly in his relation to his mother. 
Every little attention he pays her, is not only an expression of 
filial attachment, and grateful acknowledgement of past cares, 
but an evidence of a tenderness of disposition, which moves 
us the more, because not looked on so much as an essential 
property in a man’s character, as an added grace, which is be- 
stowed upon a few. The simple uttterance of such a senti- 
ment, does its writer credit in our estimation, and perhaps no 
better ordeal could be found for the trial of a man’s integrity, 
and for the establishment of his reputation, than the affinities 
which exist between himself, and his mother, his hoary headed 
father, and his fond and beautiful sisters. It is to us a most 
delightful contemplation to behold the manifestations of a 
lotty spirit’s tenderness, exhibited towards a mother, or asister, 
and from that moment, the man’s character would be in no 
trifling degree éxalted iv ourestimation. The guerdon of rep- 
utation cannot but be enhanced by such conduct, wheras, he 
onthecontrary, who apparently forgets that he ever hada pro- 
genitor, or that the mild voice of a sister would hail his kind- 
ness with gratitude, loses much of the esteem which would be 
devoted to him asa man, and much of the good opinion of the 
virtuous, which is the only true criterion of a pure and uncon- 
taminated reputation. 


Bowery Theatre.—This splendid edifice, the workmanship 
of ninety days, Was opened on Wednesday evening last, under 
the management of Mr. Gilfert. The prize address which 
appears on our seventh page, was pronounced with great effect 
by Mr. Forrest. A second address the production of Col. Whet- 
more, was likewise well delivered by Miss Rock. The New- 
York papers speak in terms of strong encomium of this build- 
ing. Its principal front is on the Bowery—-is of the Grecian 
Doric order, comprehended in one large portico, shown in a 
colonnade of six detatehed columns, supporting and entabla- 
ture and pediment. The whole front is covered with stucco, 
in imitation of marble. A flight of seven steps ascends from 
the street to the platform. The portico is fourteen feet wide. 

In the actual front there are five large dvors, of uniform size, 
three of which are doors of entrance. Above them are five 
corresponding windows, Opening into the saloon. The three 
doors of entrance open into a spacious vestibule, lighted with 
glass lamps, and terminated at both end by offices, which oc- 
cupy the two remaining doors of the front. Three large Vene- 
tian doors, corresponding in size and place with the three front 
entrance ‘doors, afford a passage from the vestibule into the 
corridor. In winter close doors will be substituted. 

A richiy sculptured Grecian Doric cornice, supported by two 
columns and two pilasters ofthe same order, traverses the 
whole length of the corridor. Two ‘spacious and beautifully 
finished stair-cases, enclosed by superb mahogany balustrades, 
ascend to the galieries. Brilliant gas lamps, of an unusual 
shape, illuminate the landing places, and placed at proper in- 
tervals, light the whale corridor. On either side of the build- 
ing, two large windows open into the lobbies, rendering them 
cool and airy. These, as are all the windows and doors fof 
the house, are protected, on the outer side, by substantial iron 
ehutters. The saloons are commodious and tastefully decora. 
ted apartments, and have been furnished in a style correspond- 
ing with the ornaments of the dress circle. i 

On entering the boxes, a blaze of light and beauty burst up- 
on the gaze with such dazzling suddenness, that it is some time 
before the spectator can resolve the general effect created in 
his mind, into the several particulars of heauty which have 


been assembled together, by the hand of taste, with uncom-| 


mon profusion. As soon, however, as the eye enters on the 
task of analysis, the new drapery-curtiin claims the {rst exam- 
ination, presenting the united attractions of entire novelty and 

rgeous richness. costly and beautiful innovation, 
which altogether supercedes the necessity of a painted drop- 
cuntain (as the old established fashion is technically called,) is 
cqnposed of crimson damask, of the finest texture; and has 
been prepared with great ingenuity, and at great expense, and 
is ornamented with a broad border of gold, from which depends 
a massive fringe of the same material. It is in two separate 
parts, which, until the scene is disclosed, hang in heavy folds, 
meeting in the centre, but as soon as the promptor bell is rung, 


these, with the quickness of light, are drawn apart, to the sides 
of the procenium, and thence rise rapidly to the arch, where 
they hang in graceful festoons, a real silk drapery, held in cords 
of gold, instead of the painted imitations which usually occupy 
that place. 

The dome is another object of beauty, in this elegant temple 
of the muses, on which the eye repasses with untiring satisfac- 
tion. Itrises immediately over the pit,in a graceful curve, 
from a circle corresponding with the sweep of the boxes. In 
shape, it is a concave semi-spheroid, very triflingly oblate, 
and without any visible support, overhangs the gallery, as the 
gallery overhangs the row of boxes beneath, extending op the 
Opposite of the circle, to the proscenium. It is divided into 
four pannels, in which appropriate embleinatic figures, boldly 
relieved ona ground of cerulean blue, are superbly executed 
in gold. The lower part beneath the pannels, is surrounded 
by a broad rich Grecian border; and on the dividing spaces be- 
tween the pannels, are painted four intertwisted vines, ter- 
minating at the bottom with as many wreaths of flowers, sup- 
ported on golden arrows. The triangular sections between 
the circle of the dome, the frout of the gallery, and the junc- 
tion of the dome with the proscenium, are ornamented with 
tasteful ornaments in Arabesque, on a rich pink ground, paint- 
ed in imitation of sculptured marble. There are three capa- 
cious ventilators; two of them in these two angles, and the 
other in the summit of the dome—each surrounded by a taste- 
ful garland of flowers, supported ona golden ribband. The 
centre figure of the dome represents a female figure in the act 
of scattering flowers over the audience, and furnishes an apt 
illustration of the line in the second Prize Poem. 

“The Drama comes to strew her chocest flowers.” 

The back wall of the boxes sweeps a segment ofa little more 
than a semi-circle; but the front, with an elegant and conve- 
nient deviation from the unsuitable precision of such a figure, 
is so Constructed that, as it approaches the stage, it curves 
slightly outward, towards the sides of the proscenium, forming 
somewhat an irregular conchoid, or to speak more intelligibly 
to general apprehension, by introducing a familiar object of 
illustration, assuming a shape considerably resembling that of 
a horse shoe, flattened a little in the middle. The backs of 
the boxes are of a beautiful apple-blossom colour, which is cal- 
culated to show the spectators to great advantage. The cush- 
ions of the seats, throughout the house, are all covered with a 
durable kind of brown cloth; the front cushions of the boxes 
are of crimson, The ground of the boxes, like that of the 
dome, is a light blue, edged with a narrow border of white.-- 
The ornaments are of embossed gold, and are very rich and 
massive in theirappearance. Those of the first row represent 
the griffin; of the second, two eagles, supporing a wreath; of 
the third a harp; and of the fourth, a wreath—all in Arabesque. 
‘The boxes extend one seat over the coluinne, which projection 
is curved toa segment of about a feurth of a circle, supported 
by richly carved and gilded Corinthian leaves. ‘The columns 
are painted to represent each an entire shaft of clouded white 
cornelian, and are surmounted by golden capitals, The base 
of the boxes is in imitation of Grote d Italie. 

The proscenium is an effort of genius and taste, fully com- 
mensurate with the other parts of this sumptuous edifice. It 
is painted in imitation of Parian marble. ‘The sides are slight- 
ly curved, and have been modelled with particular regard to 
the assistance of the voice. Thestage doors are ornamented 
with two colnmns of the Ionic order, supporting richly sculptur- 
ed architraves Gilded balconies are thrown across the stage 
windows, which are decorated with drapery, in fashion and 
material, corresponding with the curtain which we have des- 
cribed. Above these, are two light marble cornices, anc the 
whole is surmounted by Medalions of Melpomene and Thalia. 
The*underside of the arch of the proscenium is edged with a 
rich border of goldin Arabesque, and in the ceutre is a head, 
witha gilded glory, which, we suppose, is intended for Apollo. 
A finely executed bust of Shakspeare occupies the centre of 
the front; and on either end is a figure of Fame, extending a 
laurel wreath to crown him. 


The stage is 84 feet deep—the orchestre large and commo- 
dius, and the remaining portions and departments of the build- 
ing conmensurately splendid. 


LITERARY: 


The Ladies’ Magazine, for August, contains an unusually 
agreeable melange of light literature. 

The first number of a paper has appeared in Boston, called 
‘Paul Pry.” ‘Theeditor appears to be somewhat of a pun- 
ster. Paulis notcelebrated for this kind of art. 


The Boston Amaranth for August is out. 


The Western Monthly Review for July, is rather dry—the 
weather, we suppose to be the cause. 


Proposals have been issued in New-York for the publica- 
tion of a “Monthly Recorder,”’ to give a report of civil-and 
criminal trials in that city. . 

Philadelphia Monthly Magazine.—N otwithstanding the de- 
lay occasioned in the appearance of the July number of this 
excellent periodical, that for the present month, appeared at 
the regular time; characterized with its usual neatness of ty- 
pographical execution and general manner. We never perus- 


ed a number of this work, more to our liking than the present. 


i is one of the best efforts of the kind, we have ever met with. 


The passion of revenge is admirably and powerfully delinea- 


The fifth number on Monuments, is well executed--the same 
may be said of the other prose articles. The poetry is not re- 
markable. ‘We are sorry for this, as it argues very little for 
the poetic genius of our goodly city. Indeed there are few, 
or no genuine poets in Philadelphia, and among the wishy- 
washy stuff that obtains insertion in our periodicals, weeklies, 
&c. it is difficult to find one article of sterling merit. The 
Magazine has now reached the fifth number of the second 
volume, and is offered for sale to any gentleman who is desi- 
rous of devoting his attention and talents to it. 


Review of Willis.--In this article which appeared in our pa- 
per a few weeks since, several errors occur, none of which, 
however, can be attributed to our correspondent W. G. C.-— 
The reviewer takes the following lines verbatim et literatim 
from an old number of the Album: 


“If the cree 
Of lazy rain-clouds tells alone, 
Earth does not on its axle sleep, 
And winds go over wath a moan 
Like bird's wing broken— 


and condemns the two last lines as inelegant in their applica- 
tion, and false in metaphor. The fact is, the lines were ms- 
printed, and should read as follows: 

‘And winds go over with a moan 

Like birds, wing-broken,” 
which, weconceive, makes a material difference in the sense, 
and obviates all inaccuracy of application. 

Again our correspondent very naturally attributes a song, 
beginning “Heigho, I’m in love, | believe,” to Willis, having 
found the same in the New York Mirror, over one of Roy’s ad- 
mitted signatures. In reference to this piece, the reviewer 
made some sweeping denunciations. The article never ema- 
nated from the brain of Mr. Willis, we have ample testimony 
to the contrary; therefore this porton of the censure falls to 
the ground, although the reproof would have been perfectly 
just, according to the misprinted couplet. 

It is an ungenerous and wilful practice in some editors, as 
has been the case with the New York gentleman, to affix the 
signature of a popular writer to a hasty production, merely 
from its similarity of style. It is, asin the case in question, 
frequently productive of mvefrerror, if not much injury. We 
have made these corrections merely in the spirit of justice, not 


Education.—Without any intention of puffing, we invite the 
attention of our parent readers to an institution, devoted to 
the purposes of academical instruction, located in College Av 
enue in the rear of St. Stephen’s church, and under the super- 
intendance of Mr. Wm. P. Smith. That this gentleman is 
fully qualified to undertake the duties incumbent on a precep- 
tor of a highly reputable seminary, our persopal acquaintance 
and the flourishing state of his academy enable us to testify. 

The course.of study embraces every thing taught in an ele- 
mentary school, including Topography, Mathematics, and na- 
tural Philosophy. We know of no better institution in our city 
where young gentlemen may acquire a complete and substan- 
tial knowledge of English literature, elocution, and all the va- 
rious branches of a sound and profitable education. Referen- 
ces are made to individuals of the highest respectability in this 
city, and altogether this school possesses many advantages 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 20th inst. at the city of Burlington, N. J. Garret D. 
Wall, Esq. of the city of Trenton, to Mrs. Aun M. Tyler, of 
the former place. 

On the 21st inst. Mr. C. R. Jacobs, of Lancaster county, to 
Miss Mary, daughter of the Hon. Samuel D. Franks, of Dan- 
phin Co. 


DEATHS. 


On Monday, the 18:h iast. in the 6th year of his age, Solo. 
mon Joseph, sou of E. J. Lyons, of Southwark, late gf Rich- 
mond, Va. 

in the death of this amiable boy, is a parent's hope destroy - 
ed. Asachild he was dutiful—-as a brother affectionate -to 
his playmates and strangers, affable; but Jehovah's will be 
done—“the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away—bdjessed 
be the name of the Lord.” 


On the 12th instant, in Lower Nazareth, Sarah Ann Eliz. 
beth, infant daughter of Mr. John Heckman. 

At Cambridge, Mass. J. Powele, aged 78, forirerly of Bow. 
ton. 

In this city, on Friday morning last, suddenly, Mise Marga 
retta Seybert, aged 15 years. 

On the 25th inst. John Pearson, infant son of Esra T. Gar. 


‘Retribution,’ an original tale, by Richard Penn Sn:ith, Esq.,|| ett. 


ted. The paper on American character, is racy and good.-- 


willing that any writer should receive unmerited reprehension 
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1902 — O27 
THE DISAPPOINTED BRIDE. | would be difficult to express the surprise of the fam- || of that aged sufferer have rejoiced within him, could 
At an age when the heartiis open to every im-||ily at receiving this information; and, as St. A——|jhe too have exchanged the victim. | 


pression, and forms, with thesame readiness, engage- 
inents and connections, which, inaman of riper years, 
would be the fruit of esteem and observation, St. 
A—— was traveliing from his native province to ex- 
plore the wonders of a metropolis which he had as 
yet beheld with a only of hope. In thecoach 
which was toconvey him to Paris, he found a young 
man of prepossessing appearance; a conversation soon 
began that terminated in protestations of friendship, 
warmly reiterated on bothsides. Mutual confidence 
soon flowed from their lips, and all the secrets of 
their hearts were revealed; it was then that St. A—— 
learned that his new friend was going to Paris to 
marry a young lady whom he had never seen, but 
whom his father and family had chosen for his bride, 
with the consent of her relations. The journey fin- 
ished without any accident, and they arrived in the 
morning at Paris, where they took lodgings in a pub- 
lichotel. Scarcely had they taken possession of their 
apartments, when the young man was ‘seized with a 
tulious cholic, which, in less than two hours, deprived 
him of hisexistence. Affected with the melancholy 
fate of his youthful acquaintance, St. A——, whose 
attentions had been unable to raise him, thought it 
his duty to inform the father of the future bride of 
the overthrow of his expectations, and taking with 


' him the letters and the portfolio of his friend, repair- 


ed to the house of the gentleman. 

The servant who opened the door, conscious that 
his master expected his son-in-law, announced St. 
A——assuch. The father, without giving him time 
to explain himself, embraced him with eagerness, and 
presented him to his daughter as her husband. 

St. A——, naturally gay and volatile, could not 
resist the temptation of deceiving the family a while 
longer, and played his part extremely well. He gave 
the letters, and being perfectly acquainted with the 
secrets and affairs of his friend, returned the most 
satisfactory answers totheir questions. He succeed- 
ed especially, in captivating the attention of the youn 


lady, who, with side-long glances, admired the fea-| 


tures and the fine shape with which nature had bless- 
ed her lover. Dinner wasannounced. and St. A—— 
was placed by the side of the timid bride; and thé 
whole family yielded up their hearts to joy and satis- 
faction. ‘The young lady spoke little, answered with 
difficulty, and often blushed, while St. A—— was po- 
lite and ardent in his attention to her; and though the 
expressions of his face were naturally serious, his 
conversation was pleasing and cheerful. 

After dinner, the father entered into all the details 
necessary to settle the marriage, when suddenly St. 
A—— rose, and taking his hat, seemed anxious to 
retire. “Are you going to leave us?” “Yes,” an- 
swered St. A——, “timportant business compels me 
to quit you.” “What business can you have in a city 
where you are astranger? Perhaps you wish to 
draw money from a banker? my purse is entirely ac 
your service; butif you will absolutely have recourse 
to a banker, I may send somebody to transact the 
business for you.” “No,” saidSt. A——, who con- 
tinued to walk towards the door,—and they were 
soon in the hall,—when, addressing the father, ‘Now, 
that we are alone,” said he, “and the ladies cannot 
hear us, I will tell you—this morning, a few moments 
after my afrival,an accident happenedto me. Iwas 
taken with the bilious cholic, and died. I promised 
to be buried at 6 o'clock, and you will easily conceive 
that I must attend the place of rendezvous; fur, not 
being known in this part of the world, if I fail to be 
exact to my word, it would awake suspicions of in- 
attention to businessthat would prove very prejudi- 
cial tomy character.” 

The father listened to him with astonishment, but 
taking the whole for a joke, returned to the ladies, 
and bursting with laughter, related the cause of his 
son-in-law's hurried departure. While they were 
still conversing on the subject, 6 o’clock struck;—it 
was soon 7, and the family were alarmed at not see- 
ing St.A——. Half an hour after, the father sent to 
the hotel toinquire. The servant entrusted with the 
commission asked for him under his assumed name, 
and received for answer, that he had arrived at 9 in 
the morning, died at 11,and was buricd at 6. It 


left his lodgings and never visited there agaia; a gen- 
eral belief wasspread around, that it was the ghost 
that spent the day with Mr. N , in social enjoy- 
ment and conversation. 


THE DEATH OF GRACE OSBORNE. 
BY MISS FRANCIS. 


Grace, agitated by these events, and her slight 
form daily becoming more shadowy, seemed like a 
celestial spirit, which, having performed it: mission 
on earth, melts into a misty wreath, then disappears 
forever. Hers had always been the kind of beauty 
that is eloquence, though it gpeaks not. The love 
she inspired was like that of some fair infant, which 
we would fain clasp to our hearts in its guileless 
peauty; and when it repays our fondness with a 
cherub smile, its angelic influence rouses all that 
there is of heaven within the soul. Deep compas- 
sion was now added to these emotions; and wherever 
she moved, the eye of pity greeted her, as it would 
some wounded bird, nestling to the heart in its timid 
loveliness. Every one knew he felt the influence 
of her exceeding purity and deep pathos of charac- 
ter; but very few had penetrated into its recesses, 
and discovered its hidden treasures. Melody was 
there, but it was too plaintive, too delicate in its 
combination, to be produced by an unskilful hand.— 
The coarsest minds feit its witching effect, though 
they could not define its origin;—like the servant 
mentioned by Addison, who drew the bow across ev- 
ery string of her master’s violin, and then complain- 
ed that she could not, for her lite, find where the 
tune was secreted. . 

Souls of this fine mould keep the fountain of love 
sealed deep within its caverns; and to one only is ac- 
cess ever granted. Miss Osborne’s affection had 
been tranquil on the surface,—but it was as deep as 
it was pure. Jt was a pool which had granted its 
healing influence to one, but could never repeafthe 
miracle, though an angel should troubie its waters. 
Assuredly he that could mix death inthe cup of love 
which he offered to one so young, so fair, and so true, 
was guilty as the priest who administered poison in 
the holy eucharist. 

Lucretia, now an inmate of the family, read to her, 
supported her across the chamber, and watched her 
brief, gentle slumbers with an intense interest, pain- 
fully tinged with self reproach. She was the cause 
of this premature decay,—innocent, indeed, but still 
the cause. Under such circumstances, the consci- 
ence is morbid in its sensibility,—unreasonable in its 
acuteness; and the smiles and forgiveness of those 
we have injured, tear and scorch it like burning pin- 
cers. Yet there was one who suffered even more 
than Lucretia,—though he was never conscious of 
giving one moment’s pain to the object of his earliest 
affection. During the winter, every leisure moment 
which Doctor Willard’s numerous avocations allowed 
him, was spent in Miss Osborae’s sick chamber; and 
every tone, every look of his went to her heart with 
a thrilling expression, which seemed to say, ** Would 
I could die tor thee! Oh! would to God I could die 
for thee!” | 

Thus pillowed on the arm of Friendship, and 
watched over by the eye of Love, Grace languidly 
awaited the return of spring; and when May did ar- 
rive, wasted as she was, she seemed to enjoy its pure 
breath andsunnysmile. Alas! thatthe month, which 
danced around the flowery earth with such mirthful 
step and beaming giance, should call so many victims 
of consumption to their last home! Towards the 
close of this delightful season, the invalid, bolstered 
in her chair, and surrounded by her affectionate fami- 
ly, was seated at the window, watching the declining 
sun. There was deep silence for a long while;—as 
if her friends feared that e breath might scare the 
flitting soul from its earthly habitation. Henry and 
Lucretia sat on either side, pressing her hands in 
mournful tenderness; Doctor Willard leaned over 
her chair and looked up to the unclouded sky, as if he 
reproached it for mocking him with brightwess; and 
her father watched the hectic flush upon her cheek 
with the firmness of Abraham, when he offerell his 


only son upon the altar. Oh! how would the heart 


Sho had asked Lucretia to place Somerville’s rose 
onthe window beside her. One solitary blossom 
was on it; and she reached forth her weak hand to 
pluck it; but its leaves scattered beneath her trem- 
bling touch. She looked up to Lucretia with an ex- 
pression, which her friend could never forget,—and 
one cold tear slowly glided down her pallid cheek.— 
Gently asa mother kisses her sleeping babe, Doctor 
Willard brushed it away; and, turning hastily to cun- 
ceal his quivering lip, he clasped Henry’s hand with 
convulsive energy as he whispered, “*Oh! God of 
mercies, how willingly would | have wiped away al! 
tears from her eyes!” 

There is something peculiarly impressive.in manly 
grief. The eye of woman overflows as readily as 
her heart; but when waters gush from the rock, we 
feel that they are extorted by no gentle blow. 

The invalid looked at him with affectionate regret, 
as if she thought it a crime not to love such endearing 
kindness; and every one present made a powerful et- 
fort to suppress painful, suffocating emotion.—Lu- 
cretia had a bunch of purple violets fastened in her 
girdle,—and with a forced smile she placed them in 
the hands of ner dying friend. She looked at them 
a moment with a sort of abstracted attention, and an 
expression strangely unearthly, as she said, “I have 
thought that wild flowers might be the alphabet of 
angels,—whereby they write on hills and fields mys- 
terious truths, which it is not given our fallen nature 
to understand. What think you dear father?” 

“T think, my beloved child, that the truths we do 
comprehend are enough to support us through all our 
trials.” 

The confidence of the Christian was strong within 

him, when he spoke; but he looked on his dying 
daughter, the only image of a wife dearly beloved,— 
and nature prevailed. He covered his eyes, and 
shook his white hairs mournfully, as he added, **God 
in his mercy grant, that we may find them sufficient 
in this struggle.” All was again still,#still, in that 
chamber of death. The birds sung’@s sweetly as:f 
there was no such thing as discord in the habitations 
of man; and the blue sky was as bright as if earth 
were a stranger to ruin, and the human goul knew 
not of desolation. Twilight advenced, unmindful 
that weeping eyes watched her majestic and varied 
beauty. Thesilvery clouds, that composed her train 
were fast sinking into a gorgeous column of gold and 
purple. It seemed as if celestial spirits were hover- 
ing around their mighty pavilion of light, and pressing 
the verge of the horizon with their glittering san- 
dals. 

Amid the rich variegated heaps of vapour, was one 
spot of clear bright cerulean. The deeply coloured 
and heavy masses that surrounded it, gave it the ef- 
fect of distance; so that it seemed like a portion of 
inner heaven. Grace fixed her earnest gaze upon it, 
asa weary traveller doesfupon an Oasis in the desert. 
That awful lustre which the soul beams forth at its 
parting was in her eye, as she said, “TI conld almost 
fancy there are happy faces looking down to welcome 
me.” 

“Tt is very beautifnl,” said Lucretia in a subdued 
tone. “It is such a sky as you loved to look upon, 
dear Grace.” 

“It is such an one as we loved,” che answered. 
“There wasa time when it would have made me very 
happy; but—my thoughts are now beyond it.” 

Her voice grew faint, and there was a quick gasp, 
—as if the rush of memory was too powerful! for her 
weak frame. 


Doctor Willard hastily prepared a cordial, and of- 
fered it to her lips. Those lips were white and mo- 
tionles=; her long, fair eyelashes drooped, but trembled 
not.—He placed his hand on her side;—the heart 
that had ioved so well, and endured so much, throb- 
bed its last. 


MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 9. 


LOVE. 
Worthily to love, and fendly to devote ourselvés to 
the happiness of another, who deserves our high re- 
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gard, is not condemned by religion. It is not even a 
weakness which it permits and deplores; but a virtue 
which it eancticns and commands. The heart that 
is deceived and betrayed need not augment its an- 
guish by self-regroach. Love is not only an imno- 
cent buta nobMipassion. When guided and con- 
trouled by religiOn, it isthe germ of all social vir- 
tues—the cement and thesolace of the various rela- 
tions of human life. When rewarded with the hal- 
lowed possession of its object, it strews the path of 
duty with flowers, and scents the air with fragrancc; 
when unfortunate and ill-requited, it becomes absor- 
bed in high and holy principles; investing resignation 
with unwonted sublimity, and extracting from earth- 
ly disappointment the calm satisfaction of heavenly 
hope. The process by which it is thus transfermed, 
may impair the fragile tenement in which it is en- 
shrined, and. the dross of mortality, in such a fur- 
nace, may melt away into its kindred earth; but the 
soaring, unrobed spirit, returns to God who gave it, 


and at last enjoys repose where it first derived exis- 
tence. 


AMBITION. 


When I look upon the tombs of the great, every 
emotion dies within me; when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful, every inordinate desire goes out; when 


1 meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb-stone,|} 


my heart melts with compassion; when I see the 
tomb of the parents themselves, | consider the van- 
ity of grieving for those whom we must quickly fol- 
jiow—when I see kings lying by those who deposed 
them; when [ consider rival wits placed side by side; 
or the holy men that divided the world with their 
contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow on the 
little competitions, factions and debates of mankind; 
when I read the several dates of the tombs, of some 
that died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, 


I consider that great day when we shall all be con- 
temporaries, 


agg make our appearance together. 
SETHE MAIDEN... | 


BY MARY ANN BROWN. 


Thy clear brow and thy sunny hair, 
Are they not beautiful as morning? 


She is a lovely being, with a face 
Full of sweet feeling, mingling with the light 
And buoyant spirit, that is youth’s best grace; 
And o’er her smooth white brow, of Times swift flight 
There is not a single darkening trace; 
Her cheek is fresh, and there hath fall’n no blight 
On the young hopes that, ever quickening, start 
Into fair blossoms in her spotless heart! 


She is a happy creature, for she is 
Adored by one, though he hath never told 
How much he loves her,—--and she knows not this; 
But surely ’tis a pleasure to behold 
Another happy only in her bliss, 
Although the cause in her heart’s deepest fold 
Lies hidden even from herself, and she 
Knows not she loves, yet loves as much as he! 


Alas! the times of such uncertainties 
Are jove’s most happy, and of life the best, 
While, to ourselves unknown, young passion lies 
Enshrined amongst the secrets of the breast, 
Ere we have learnt to read each other’s eyes, 
Where, tho’ we know it not, love stands confest, 
While the young heart of feelings sweet is full, 
Extatic, and yet undefinable. 


This is unmingled bliss! ere we will own 
We love, ere formed are idle hopes and fears; 
Too soon will weeds of woe and strife be sown, 
To flourish but more rankly for dur tears; 
Passion will strew the pathway to histhrone 
With the fair flowers his burning footstep sears, 
And throned, and crowned, and. worshipped in the heart, 
Each feeling, less almighty, must depart! 


MILLENIUM. 


On Wednesday, the 11th June, the Rev. Edward 
Irving from London, preached in the: Parish Church 
of Carnwarth, when he chose for his subject the par- 
able of the Ten Virgins.. The audience listened with 


astonishment; every thing wasstrange—his manner,|| 


his expressions, his earnestness, his subject. The 


trimming of their lamps, and holding themselves in|} 
, was}}, 


readiness to go forth andméet the bride 


pressed upon them, and the whole concluded with ' 


his topic, the milleium. That this is a theme not fit 
for every ear and every parish, the foliowing fact will 
clearly show. Before scrmon on that day, an old 
woman, belonging to ths parish, called for her shoe- 
maker to measure her foot, with strict orders to fit 
her as soon as possible. The good woman repaired 
to the church: but her mind was so agitated by her 
misconception of the subject, that on her return home, 
she called again for the shoemaker, and sat down 
under the most dreadful perplexitv. After having 
breathed a little, she then with difficulty sobbed out 
“Saunders, my man, ye needna mak thae shoon, I 
believe.” ‘“O, Janet, what’s wrang?” responded 
Crisaia. ‘Why, the day o’ judgment’s just at han’ 
Guied be wi’ us!” ‘Eh! what's puttin’ that i’ your 
head?” “The minister tell’t us no mony minutes 
syne, an’ surely he maun ken.” Saunders very cool- 
ly replied, “that it was very unfair in his reverence 
to deal out such unintelligibilities with so little cau- 
tion, as, among other imprudencies, he was doing 
manifest injury to his buisness.” Janet, however, 
left him, saying, “that it was needless to throw awa 
the siller for a wee at ony rate, until she wad see.” — 
Glasgow Free Press. ! 


PRIZE ADDRESS. 
Written for the Bowery Theatre, New-York. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT, ESQ. 


Behold the scene, where late, with crackling rage, 
Wide sheets of fire inwrapt the burning stage! 
Where, cloud on cloud, revolving flames rose high, 
In flickering volumes, through the glowing sky; 

And blazing fragments of the ruin driven, 

Like meteors, flashed along the vault of heaven! 
While startled thousands, gathering by the light 
That mocked the day, and stayed approaching night, 
Thronged round the spot, in pallid silence gazed 
On the proud dome, where red destruction blazed, 
Saw the brigat havoc wide and wider swell, 

And sighed—as Shakespeare's classic structure fell! 


It seems but yesterday the blackened wall, 
And scathed column, marked our temple’s fall! 
Loue relics left, in runéd beauty stood, 

While all around was waste and solitude! 
‘Now--this fair shrine, more stately than the last, 
Reared from the smouldering ashes of the past, 
(Like Theseus’ sun, who from his early tomb 
Sprung back to life in renovated bloom 

In finished beauty meets th’ astonished gaze, 

And soars as proudly as in former days; 

While fashion, taste, gay youth, and thoughtful age, 
In smiling circles, gather round the stage: 


The stage!—a mimic world, by fancy dressed 
In varied charms, that thrill the polished breast; 
Where painting, poesy, and music roll 
Their blended intluence o’er the vanquished soul; 
And bright-eyed eloquence uplifts her voice, 
To bid the guilty quake, the good rejoice! 
Here genius reigns with necromantic power, 
And lends strange witchery to the evening hour; 
He waves his wand—and glittering phantoms pass, 
Like spectre kings in Banquo’s prescient glass; 
Each, in its turn, impressing on the heart 
Some useful lesson, with persuasive art. 
Around his throne the thronging muses stand; 
And light-winged fiction soars at his command; 
Grave history bends with dust of ages spread, 
And reads the secrets of the mouldering dead: 
The dark-browed maid, her gleaming dagger rears, 
Now fires the soul with rage-—now melts to tears; 
While gay Thalia tries her sportive wiles, 
Luils care to rest, and lights the cheek with smiles. 


Since first, in Athens, dawned the drama’s day, 

** All climes and ages have confessed its sway, | 

There are, who shrouded in Cimmerian night, 

Deride its power, and turn them from the light; 

Whose bigot-hearts, too cold to feel, refuse, 

All mortal beauty to the tragic muse, 

And censure smiles that owe their dimpled birth 

To her bright sister’s feats of frolic mirth: 

But wisdom’s sons revere the scenic page, 

And own its influence, pictured from the stage; 

Here learn to hate delusive error’s face, 

And shun the windings of her devious race; 

Feel, as they gaze, what suffering virtue felt, 

Glow at her triumphs, o’er her sorrows melt, 

Till warmed and chastend by the drama’s fire, 

They nobly strive to be what they admire. 


May this proud fane, by art's creative hand 
Reared from the dust, a enchantment’s wand, 
Still know the bounty that was wont to cheer 
' The mimic hero in his efforts here. ! 
May radiant wit assert the cause of truth, 


Teach vicious age, and guide the steps of youth; 
While playful satire hurls a harmless dart => 
At foll at merit’s heart; 
_ ‘Thus shall the drama please and mend the age, 
| And virtue’s voice applaud the moral stage. . 

MEDITATIONS IN THE STREET. 


_ This multitude of human beings, that flutter like 
flies in the sunbeam, seem to be as happy as the birds 
in spring, and in plumage they are as fine. They 
are so kind and gracious in salutaton, that it is hard 
to think that one would wrong or circumvent the 
other. If you would preserve your ignorance and 
your contentment, hold fast to that belief look not 
intothe heart too closely, and you will love your 
friends the better; but spare them and yourself the 
scrutiny. All have good and evil strangely mixed. 
Here is a very mora! man, who would express and 
feel a generous indignation to be accused of theft, for 
in fact he scorns to steal; yet that same upright gen- 
tleman will give currency to an ill-founded report 
against his neighbour’s character; and had he not 
better take his money than rob him of his reputation? 
Here is a deficiency in our laws. They allow meto 
kill the starving wretch who would take by force a 
single penny, but I must not with their consent, touch 
a hair of the head of, the greater villain who agsails 
my character; andis not character, property?, It is 
all I have! | 
_ Tam for freedom of speech; but let us not abuse 
it, as itis always abused. Let any person write 
down, as it occurs, the conversation of a dozen friends 
who have no strangers among them to check their 
taste for calumny. One half of the conversation 
thus recorded, would be greviously at the expense of 
the absent, and the absent, without doubt, would be 
engaged as rationally. Thisis an evil in large com- 
munities, but itis the curse of small. It embitters 


life in villages, and poisons the very fountains of so- 
cial happiness. 


‘*Prudence is of more frequent use than any intel- 
lectual quality; it is exerted on slight occasions, and 
called into act by the cursory business of common 
life. Whatever is universally necessary, has been 
granted to mankind on easy terms. Prudence as it 
is always wanted, is without great difficulty obtain- 
ed. It requires neither extensive view nor profound 
search, but forces itself by spsntaneous impulse, up- 
on a mind neither great nor busy, neither engrossed 


by vast designs, nor detracted by multiplicity of at- 
tention.” 


_ WEEPING. 

“Weeping philosophers may tell us, as much as 
they will, that to smile, is a fault, and to laugh, a 
crime, which God has forbidden. We believe no 
such"thing. Weare with Cesar in his estimation 
of the lean and gloomy Brutus. Rogues may look 
gloomy from an evil conscience, and a want of self 
respect. Hypocrites may affect mystery and gloom 
for the authority and consequence it may give them 
in the eyes of their blind admirers. Phey, who 
want intrinsic merit to create respect, may assume 
solemnity of deportment, to preseve their dignity un- 
impared. We believe that God requires of us to 
labour for cheerfulness, and that an honest and be- 
nevolent man, ought to smile often as he innocently 
can. Heaven knows, that these sun-shines of the 
mind, will be sufficiently few and far between at the 
best. Weare notgfraid of smilers; but we always 


beware of Knights of the woeful countenance, and 
them of the long an tristful visage. 


AN INNOCENT THIEF. 
A short time ago, at Barton, a young lady having 
some lace very much discoloured, after washing it, 
spread it in the sward of an enclosed piece of ground 
within the premises, for the purpose of bleaching.— 
She was shortly afterwards astonished by discover- 
ing that it had’ vanished. On peeping into the nest 
of a thrush, which had built just by the spot where 
the veil had been lost, four eggs were found quietly 
deposited in the Jost lace; which had sustained no 
other dam than a few perforations, from the bi)! 
of the winged architect, while adapting this godsend 
to the lining of her habitation.— Hull Packet 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
TO A————- 
Thine is the earth's cold creed, proud girl, 
“Away! away,"’—Oh, no love, no; 
Thine is a beautiful lip to curl, 
[f canst not love me, be it so. 
] would not win thee, fair one, yet, 
Thine eye is a bright and glorious thing, 
But the sun of thy beauty soon must set, 
And the worm on thy lip be rioting. 


Thou canst not love me—it is well, 
The locks on thy temples darkly shine; 
Hugh.ily have thy numbers fell; 
Pride is thy passion—scorn is mine. 
Thou hast a voice to blend with lutes— 
Thine is the mirth of a gladsoime chile — 
Words on thy lips are the tones of flutes— 
Beautiful creature, art thou mild? 


Thou canst not love me, sweet one, why? 
Softly and brightly thy dark curls fall, 
Far flash the beams from thy starry eye, 
Girt with its shadowy coronal. 
Bright as the visions poets sing, 
e’er was thy young heart fill’d with sighs; 
Thou art fairas the stock dove's whitest wing, 
Oh for a glance of thine azure eyes! 


I cannot Jeave thee, sweet Annette, 
Thou art the star of my destiny, 
Without thee, life were a vain regret; 
~ What would it be, fair girl, with thee. 
Oh for a note of thy mirthful laugh, 
Oh for aclasp of thy soft white hand; 
Oh for a moment of bliss to quaff 
The nectar that sleeps on enchanted land. 


i would not scorn thee, beauteous one; 
I know that thy heart is a hallowed cell, 
But I cannot go before thou art won— 
Oh no, I cannot breathe farewell. 
Thine eye hath a wildness | adore, 
Thy lip is a most delicious lip; 
“Thy better fate’—revile no more, — 
I swear that I bear love's feltowship. 


“Thou dost not hate me,” wanton girl, 
Alas that a thing so young asthou, 
Should teach such a lovely lip to curl 
A stain which shadows a holy brow. 
‘‘Away!” indeed! wouldst have me to go: 
Alas I cannot fly from thee; 
Thou art the mistress of my woe, 
And love with me is destiny. 


Forgive you! fair one, how can I, 
A child of sorrow, guilt and sin, 
With burning brow and scorning eye, 
Walk out of heaven that ne’er was in? 
Forget you! sweetest, if my heart _ 
Could still its wildest pulses, then 
Perhaps thy mem'ry might depart, 
Till thou hadst call’d it back again. 
But for your pure and rosy breath,» 
Bland odours sent from Araby; 
Your lip and eye and all beneath, 
Forgetfulnesscomes not to me. 


VARIETY. 


SPANISH JURISPRUDENCE. 
An extraordinary case of crime was recently tried 
before the tribunal of Malaga—the history and ter- 


mination of which will be found in the article an- 
nexed.—Bulletin. 


Don Clemente Salimazeda, a rich merchant estab- 


‘|jings he spent the greatest part of his tine, and par- 


Fransisco, the eldest, who acted as cashier, had a 
mistress named Jacoba, with whom he became so in- 
fatuated as to have no will but her's. At her lodg- 


ticularly hisevenings. Several young men, amongst 
whom was Don Florencio Gidalva, were also in the 
habit of passing part of the evening at Jacuba’s 
apartments. After some time it was proposed, by 
way of killing time, to play at the game of Monte.— 
Florencio Gidalva was appointed Banker. Night 
after night, Francisco Salmazeda played, and invari- 
ably lost; until at length the deficit in the cash of the 
firma entrusted to him, became so great as to render 
discovery inevitable. 

Though warned by some of his friends that. he 
was the victim of a set of sharpers, he had hitherto 
been so blinded by his passion for Jacoba, that he ne- 
glected to watch the manceuvres practised upon bim. 
However, having at length good reason to suppose 
that he had not only been cheated of his money, but 
also supplanted in the favors of Jacoba by F. Gidal- 
va, he repaired, on the evening of the 25th of Sept. 
last, to his mistress’s lodgings, where he found the 
usual party, and sat ‘down to play, resolved, if possi- 
ble, to detect thestratagem of which he had so of- 
ten been the dupe. Having staked a large sum up- 


Banker ofthe game—an intimation that was evi- 
dently meant to be addressed to some other of the 
party. The game, of course, went against him.-- 
The moment he lost his money he rose up, drew a 
poignard and plunged it into the heart of Florencio 
Gidalva. The rest of the party rushed from the 
room. Francisco pursued them, and overtaking hs 
faithless and cheating mistress, Jacoba, stretched 
her dead at his feet. In a short time the Corregidor 
who had been informed of the circumstance by some 
of the fugitives, entered Donna Jacoba’s house, and 
found Francisco alone with the two dead bodies. He 
frankly acknowledged being the author of their 
deaths, and detailed the machinations which impelled 
him to the commission of the crime. ‘The deposi- 
tions of the servants fully confirmed the truth of these 
details. Don Francisco was brought to trial, and 
sentenced to the galleys for a hundred years and aday, 
which sentence has been approved of by the Chance- 
ry of Grenada. 


A CHANGEFUL PICTURE. 


It was the morning of a day in Spring, 
The sun looked gladness from the eastern sky; 
Birds were upon the trees and on the wing, 
And all the air was rich with melody; 
The heaven, the calm, clear heaven, was bright on high, 
Earth laughed beneath in all its freshening green; 
The free, blue stream sung as it wandered by; 
And many a sunny glade ana flowery scene 
Gleamed out, like thoughts of youth, life’s troubled years be- 
tween. 


The rose’s breath upon the south wind came, 
Oft, as its whisperings the young boughs stirred, 
And flowers for which the poet has no name; 
While, ’midst the blossoms of the grove was heard 
The murmur of the restless humming-bird; 
Waters were dancing in the mellow light, 
And joyous tones, and many a cheerful word 
Stole to the charmed ear with such delight, 

As waits on soft light tones of music heard at night, 


The night dews lay in the half-opened flower, 
Like hops that nestle in the youthful breast, 
And ruffled by the hght airs of the hour, 

awoke the clear lake from its glassy rest; 

Far, blending with the blue and distant west, 
Lay the dim wood!anis, and the quiet gleam 
Of amber clouds, like islands of the blest,— 
Glorious and bright and changing like a dream, 

And lessening fast away beneath the intenser beam. 


Songs were amid the mountains far and wide, 
Songs were on the green slopes that blossomed nigh; 
While ’mid the springing flowers on every side, 
Upon its painted wings, the butterfly 


on a card, he felt his foot pressed upon in a very sig-| 
nificant manner, by that of Florencio Gidalva, the|| 


{deep melancholy. 


The sere leaves, rustling in the naked bower, 
Were whirled in eddies tov the mountain-flood; 
Dark clouds enthralled the west; an orb of blood, 
The red sun pierced the hazy atmosphere; - 

And torrent murmurs broke the sotitude 
Where, straying lonely, as with steps offffear, 
I marked the deepening gloom which shgids the fading year 


The ruffled lake heaved wildly; near the shore 

Ik bore the red leaves of the shaken tree, 

Shed in the violent north wind’s restless roar-— 
Emblems of man upon life’s stormy sea; 

_ Pale, withered leaves! once to the breezes free 

_ They waved in Spring and Summer's golden prime; 
Now even as clouds or dew, how fast they flee! 

Weak, trembling on the boughs in Autumn’s clime, 

As man sinks down in death, chilled by the touch of time. 


I looked again;—and fast the dying sun 

Was fading to the melancholy west— 

Sending his fitful gleams, through clouds of dun, 

O’er nature’s desolate and dreary breast; 

He lit the dew-drop’s cold and frezen rest, 

That slept on yellow leaves the woods among; 

The seared earth’s flowers, that did the glades invest, 
Had perished, and were buried where they sprung, . 
While the wild Autumn wind their mournful requiem sung! © 


I marked the picture—’twas the changeful scene, 
Which life holds up to the observant eye; 

Youth’s spring of gladness and its bowers of green, . 
The streaming sunlight of its morning sky, 

And the dark clouds of Death, that linger by! 

Yet oft, when life is fresh and hope is strong, 

Shall sorrow fill with tears the youthful eye, 

Aud age to death move peacefully along, 

As on the singer’s lip expires the finished song! 

W.G. C. 


siti AN INTERESTING FACT, 

enderson asserts the following to bea fact.— 
When his brother was ten, and ~ not more aun 
eight years of age, their well-being depended upon 
the life of their mother. She was afflicted with a 
violent nervous disorder, which had sunk her into a 
7. While sudering gunder this, she 

one morning, left her house and ely at Newport 
Pagnel!, who waited her returm-w impatience.— 
Night approached, but their parent did not return. 
Fuil of terror, the two boys went in search of her. 
Ignorant what course to taka, they wandered until 
midnight about the places where she used to walk 

but wandered without success; they agreed to return 
home, but neither of them knew the way. Fatigued 

alarmed, distressed, they sat down on a bank to weep; 
when they observed, at some distance, a luminous 
appearance, and supposing it to be a candle in come 
friendly habitation, hastily directed their steps to- 
wards it.. As they moved, the light moved also. and 
glided from field to field for a considerable time. At 
length it seemed fixed, and on their near approach 

vanished on the side ofa large piece of water. On 
the margin they found their mother in a state from 


which she was :oused by the presence and tears of 
her children! 


THE CONTRAST. 

There is a place on earth where pure joy2 are un- 
known—from which politeness is banished, and has 
given place to selfishness, contradiction and half- 
veiled insult. Remorse and inquietude, like furies 
that are never weary of assailing, torment the inhab- 
itants. This place is the house of a wedded pair 
who have no mutual love nor even esteem. There 
isa place on earth to which vice has no entrance 
where gloomy passions have no empire, where pleas- 
ure and innocence live constantly together, where 
care and labors are delightful, where every pain is 
forgotten in reciprocal tenderness, where there is an 
equal enjoyment of the past, the present and the fu- 
ture. It isthe house, too, of a wedded pair; but of 
a pair who, in wediock, are lovers sti!}.——_Lambert. 
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_ Roamed a sweet blossom of the sunny sky; 

The visible smile of joy was on the scene; 

°T wasa bright vision but too soon to die: 

Spring may not linger in her robes of green,— . 
Autumn, in storm and shade, shall quench the Summer sheen. 


iished at Malaga, took, some time back, his two sons, 
Fransisco and Angel into partnership with him.— 


I came again;—’ twas Autumn’s stormy hour; 
The wild winds murmured in the yellow wood; 
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